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THE BLACK BELT OF ALABAMA 

By Herdman F. Cleland 
Williams College 

To speak of the "Old South" is at once to suggest a very definite type of 
civilization. There has been no more distinctive human product of Ameri- 
can soil than the culture of the "Cotton Kingdom" of ante helium days. Two 
generations from the declaration of democratic faith saw flourishing a caste 
system, rooted in the institution of slavery of which the spread was largely 
conditioned by geographic factors — the fertile soils and warm temperate 
climate of the South. 1 

It was a short-lived civilization this, with its social ideals expressed in the 
ownership of "a mansion, a cotton plantation, and a hundred slaves," 2 
but its relics still remain. If one would see them before they are swept 
away by the hand of progress let him for choice go to Alabama and in 
Alabama to the Black Belt. Ask almost any Alabaman where the best 
ante helium architecture of the state is to be found and the answer will 
surely be, "In the Black Belt." Ask in what part of the State the people 
are most cultured and most highly educated; where the traditions and 
prejudices of the Old South are strongest, and it will be, "In the Black Belt." 
Ask for a town typical of the Old South, and Greensboro will frequently be 
mentioned; and unspoiled, Greensboro is well worth a visit. 

A Typical Black Belt Town 

A brief description of this town of about 2,000 inhabitants, of which the 
greater portion are negroes, will serve as a starting place from which to 
discuss the geographic influences which shaped the civilization of this inter- 
esting region. Moreover, Greensboro is especially favorable for such a 
study because, like most towns of the Black Belt, it is not situated on a 
waterway, and the complex factors which arise from such a situation are 
lacking. 

The "Mansion" of the Cotton Planter 

About a mile from the railroad station at a turn in the road is seen the 
first "mansion" or "big house," as the negroes term the home of the land- 
owner, whether it be large or small. It is almost hidden by a tangle of 
vines and shrubbery and by the great trees which shade it. A more perfect 
setting for the most romantic stories of Thomas Nelson Page would be hard 

1 F. V. Emerson: Geographic Influences in American Slavery, Bull. Amer. Geogr. Soc, Vol. 43, 191 1, pp. 
13-26, 106-118, 170-181. 

2 W. E. Dodd: The Cotton Kingdom; A Chronicle of the Old South (The Chronicles of America Series, Vol. 
27), Yale Univ. Press/New Haven, 1010. 
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to find. The dignified simplicity of the tall Ionic columns that support the 
pediment to form the porch, the nearly perfect proportions of the house 
gleaming among the green of the great oaks give an impression of culture 
and romance. 

Further on down the street other ante helium houses are seen, all in spacious 
grounds, but most of them surrounded by unkept lawns and decrepit fences. 
No two houses are alike; each has its own individuality, and most of them 
have great charm. In all of them the columns are two stories high; but 
some are square, some round and smooth, some round and fluted, some 
hexagonal, some thick, and some slender. All the houses have either a 
gallery running their full width or a balcony over the front door. Some, 
however, are not of the colonial type but show the influence of the French 
architecture so characteristic of old New Orleans. As a rule, a wide hall, 
with a high ceiling, extends through each house on each side of which are 
two rooms 20 by 20 feet. In ante helium times the kitchen was entirely sepa- 
rate from the main building; but this custom was abandoned after the 
freeing of the slaves, and the kitchens are now attached to the houses. 

In construction and appurtenances the mansion is typical of the civiliza- 
tion that produced it. In a town of the Black Belt not far from Greensboro 
is a house perhaps as large and fine as any in this town — a house which cost 
the owner, according to his boast, not more than $450. The bricks for the 
foundation and fireplaces were made and laid by his own slaves; the lumber 
came from the trees of his own woodland and was cut and sawn by his 
slaves; and the house was built by negro carpenters who belonged to him. 
Only the window glass and hardware, which his blacks could not make, 
were purchased. It is difficult to estimate the cost of the ante helium houses, 
which were built largely by slave labor, because of the great variation in the 
cost of interior decorations. From the data available it seems probable that 
a house worth $25,000, if built by contract in 1 914, probably cost about 
$3,000 or $4,000 under ante helium conditions. 

The Poorer Quarters and Negro Cabins 

There is an erroneous impression in the North, and in the South for that 
matter, that most of the white population of the South before the Civil 
War were slave owners, whereas the truth is that only about 40 per cent 
of the families owned slaves. The poor of the white population did not 
own slaves, and their houses were as cheap and unsightly as those of people 
in similar circumstances today. Consequently any one who visits Greens- 
boro expecting to find a street lined with stately dwellings will be greatly 
disappointed, for there are more unattractive than attractive houses. 
Nevertheless the proportion of old dignified houses is sufficiently large to 
make the streets unusually interesting, and is greater perhaps than in any 
other town in the South. The fact that the "mansions" were surrounded by 
extensive grounds should not be forgotten if a true conception of a Black 




Fig. i 




The house is no longer 



Fig. i — This mansion was built in 1852 by the owner of a plantation of 1,500 acres, 
in possession of his descendants although they retain the land. 

Fig. 2 — A number of Black Belt mansions show the influence of the French architecture so characteristic 
of the older houses of New Orleans. This house was built in 1843 by the owner of a plantation of 1,800 acres. 
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Belt town is to be gained. The following figures, taken at random, are the 
areas of the plots of ground surrounding the planters' homes in Greensboro: 
140, 60, 30, 6, and 5 acres. 

The black servants of the planters lived either in a restricted section of 
the town or in cabins scattered here and there over the plantations. These 
cabins are nearly all alike, containing one or two rooms and having a brick, 
or stick-and-mud, chimney built on the outside. In the country districts 
one sees many negro cabins and occasionally an overseer's house but seldom 
the home of a planter. Indeed the picture that comes to one's mind after 




Fig. 3 — The picture one carries away after traveling over the Black Belt is that of a gently rolling prairie 
with negro cabins standing in open fields. (Photograph by R. M. Harper.) 

traveling over the Black Belt is that of a fertile, gently rolling prairie with 
negro cabins standing in the open fields and not even a tree or shrub to 
furnish shade or add a touch of beauty. 



Main Street and the Old Market 

There is little to be said about the business street of Greensboro. It is 
no better and no worse than the "main street" of the average American 
village or town. However, it is of interest to the Northerner on a Saturday 
when the negroes come to town to do their trading and as compared with the 
whites number perhaps 25 to one. Although most of the buildings have 
been erected since the close of the Civil War, the street was probably even 
less inspiring in "the old time" than now. There is one building, however, 
that gives it a flavor of the Old South. It is the old market, and, although 
now used for other purposes and standing in a back yard, it assists one to 
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reconstruct the life of sixty or seventy years ago. It is doubtful, though, 
if this market was ever an important institution in the life or economy of the 
village in ante helium days, as most of the plantations were nearly self- 
supporting. 

The presence of the college on the edge of the village tells much of the 
ambitions and aspirations of the settlement. College and mansion, over- 
seer's home and negro cabin give a picture that is typical. Let us now 
extend our view over the Black Belt as a whole. 




Fig. 4 — The "main street" of Greensboro. On Saturdays the negroes come to town in large numbers to do 
their trading and at least 25 negroes will be met on the street to one white person. The automobile has not 
entirely replaced the mule-drawn vehicle. 



What Is the Black Belt? 

The Black Belt, also called "Black Prairie" and "Canebrake" and "Cotton 
Belt," is not so named because of the large number of negroes, although it 
happens that the proportion of negroes to whites is 78 to 22, the highest in 
the state, but because of the dark color of the soil which is in striking con- 
trast to the red and yellow soils of most of the state. This strip of rich, 
black soil has an average width of 20-25 miles and an area in the state of 
about 4,300 square miles and extends in an east-west direction nearly 
across south central Alabama. It conforms almost exactly with the easily 
decomposed, impure, chalky, Cretaceous limestone (Selma chalk) which 
has a thickness of about 1,000 feet in the western part of the state and dis- 
appears in the east, near Montgomery. This formation dips to the south 
at the rate of 30-40 feet to the mile while the surface slopes at a much less 
rapid rate in the same direction. 3 The weathering of the beveled edges of this 

3 E. A. Smith: The Underground Water Resources of Alabama, Geol. Survey of Alabama, Montgomery, 1907. 
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"rotten limestone" determined the width and position of the Black Belt ; and 
the soil formed from it is a clay of exceptional fertility but somewhat difficult 
to work because it bakes in summer and becomes tenacious mud in winter. 
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Fig. 5 — Geographical Divisions of Alabama after R. M. Harper. Harper's 
geographical divisions are given in the maps accompanying Geological Survey of 
Alabama Monograph 8 (Geographical Report on Forests), 1913. and Special 
Report No. 11 (Resources of Southern Alabama), 1920. 



Physiography of the Black Belt 

Physiographically the Black Belt is a trough-shaped depression with a 
gently undulating surface parts of which, "mostly remote from the rivers, 
are so level that the railroads have built several tangents (i. e. straight 
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tracks) a dozen miles or more in length." 4 In the whole region, with the ex- 
ception of the river bottoms, swamps are rare, notwithstanding the clay soil. 

An early writer characterized it thus : "In the uncleared parts of the cane- 
brake one can scarcely satisfy himself that he is not standing on the low 
grounds of a river; the deep, alluvial-'ooking soil beneath his feet, the 
moisture-loving long moss (Tillandsia usneoides) above his head, together 
with an undergrowth of Sabals, Palmettoes, and other natives of damp 
soils, strengthen the illusion." 5 

As one rides over the gently rolling surface of this region and crosses the 
steep-banked gullies and the bluff-bordered rivers one is impressed with the 




Fig. 6 — Location map of the Black Belt. 

aspect of topographic youth. However, a more careful study forces one 
to the conclusion that the region is not only not in the youthful stage of a 
first cycle of erosion but that the surface is a recently raised (Pleistocene) 
peneplain whose thick residual soil has not yet disappeared and in which 
the rejuvenated streams have sunk their beds in places 60 or more feet 
below the surface of the plain. 

Early History 

The topography, soil, and climate of the Black Belt offered unique 
opportunities for settlement. In the second decade of last century the 
cession of Indian lands opened up large areas of Alabama to the westward 
movement. Pickett, the historian of Alabama, picturesquely describes 
the movement thus: 

The floodgates of Virginia, the two Carolinas, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Georgia were 
now hoisted, and mighty streams of emigration poured through them, spreading over the 



4 R. M. Harper: Economic Botany of Alabama, Part I, Geographical Report, Geol. Survey of Alabama 
Monograph 8, University, 1013, p. 85. 

6 Michael Tuomey: First Biennial Report on the Geology of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, 1850, p. 136. 
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whole territory of Alabama. The ax resounded from side to side, and from corner to corner. 
The stately and magnificent forests fell. Log cabins sprang, as if by magic, into sight. 
Never, before or since, has a country been so rapidly peopled. 6 

In the case of the Black Belt, however, when first occupied possibly 10 
per cent of the surface was treeless so that the early settlers were immedi- 
ately able to raise an abundant harvest on the rich, virgin soil. 

The first mail was brought to Greensboro in 1818, only forty- three years 
before the opening of hostilities between the North and South, but so rich 
was the soil and so profitable the slave labor that thirty years after this 
date the land had been cleared of its timber and the pioneer log cabins 
largely replaced by the fascinating homes of the southern planter. In fact, 
one of the finest ante helium houses was built in 1843, only twenty- five years 
after the settlement of the region, and near Demopolis the famous Gains- 
wood mansion was built only fifteen years after its settlement. 

The land of the Black Belt was acquired under homestead acts and by 
purchase in connection with these acts. A settler was allowed to "home- 
stead" 160, 320, and 640 acres according to the changing laws of the period. 
Title to practically all of the land was acquired between 1819 and 1839, 
and, as during this period the law permitted a person to buy large tracts 
in addition to his homestead at prices ranging from 25 to 30 cents an acre, 
(though it is reported that some of the land was sold by the General Land 
Office at public sales for as much as $50.00 per acre) , many wealthy persons 
availed themselves of the privilege and purchased hundreds of acres. One 
plantation contained 11,000 acres and very few less than 1,000 acres. 

The Plantations 

Most of the planters of the Black Belt lived in towns — several of them 
situated on the northern or southern edge of the belt — and there built their 
"big houses" or "mansions." The term "planter" was in common use, and 
the men who graduated from the University of Alabama before the Civil 
War and who engaged in agriculture are invariably designated as planters 
in the alumni catalogue of that University. Because of the extent of the 
estates it is not surprising to find that some of them were ten, fifteen, and 
even thirty miles from the planter's home. To reach his plantation the 
planter was obliged to travel on horseback during the greater part of the 
year because of the condition of the roads, which when wet were "converted 
into a mass of clay sufficiently soft to allow his wheels to drop down to the 
axle, but having a tenacity that no clay ever had." 7 

The number of slaves owned by seven Greensboro planters about whom 
information was obtained was, on the average, one slave for every ten acres; 
for example a planter owning 4,000 acres would have 400 slaves. If the negro 

6 A. J. Pickett: History of Alabama, and Incidentally of Georgia and Mississippi, from the Earliest Period. 
2 vols., Charleston, 1851; reference in Vol. 2, p. 385. 

7 Tuomey, loc. cit. 




Fig. 7— Diagram presenting a bird's-eye view of the state of Alabama. (Diagram by A. K. Lobeck.) 
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family had, on the average, six children the man of the family would at this 
rate care for about 80 acres. Such information is, however, very untrust- 
worthy because of the tendency on the part of the descendants of a family 
to give the maximum rather than the average number of slaves. The esti- 
mate that on a plantation of 2,000 acres there were, on an average, about 75 
slaves including men, women, and children, seems most probable. Very 
few planters in the South ever owned as many as 500 slaves. 

Social Relations and Culture 

One indirect effect of the physical conditions which resulted from the 
ownership of large plantations was the development of a self-respecting 



Fig. 8 — A typical Black Belt landscape. The white patches are chalk from which the black soil has been 
eroded. Sumter County. (Photograph by R. M. Harper.) 

landed aristocracy which, because of the large size of the estates, was rela- 
tively small. It is on this account that the knowledge of family history 
possessed by the older generations of the people of this region is almost 
uncanny. Mention the name of an old Alabaman family, and doubtless 
almost any of the older inhabitants can tell you not only a great deal about 
the family characteristics and history but also who are their "kin" by 
marriage, even though they had never met a member of the family. 

There is an all too prevalent but unfounded belief that the presence of 
an inferior race in large numbers lowers the standard of the dominant race. 
In the Black Belt where the proportion of negroes to whites is larger than 
in any other part of the United States (except the black counties of the 
Mississippi River bottoms) and where the average wealth of the land- 
owners is relatively high, the white people have maintained high standards 
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of education and culture. Illiteracy among the whites amounts only to 
about 2 per cent; that of the negroes is about 44 per cent. 8 

Cultural development of ante helium days was the same as it is the world 
over where rich lands have yielded wealth and the leisure that promotes a 
high state of civilization. Bliss Perry has expressed it by saying that with 
few exceptions the best literature of the world has been the work of men 
whose energy was not dissipated by poverty. The southern planter was 
patron and cultivator of the arts. The estate to which he believed himself 
called demanded the equipment of an education and this of the old-fashioned 
classical kind. The little college of Greensboro was one of many similar 
local institutions in the south founded by the planters in their desire for 
culture and learning at a time when travel was difficult, when roads were 




Fig. 9 — The foreground shows the level surface developed in parts of the Black Belt. In the background 
is seen oak woodland also characteristic of the region. (Photograph by R. M. Harper.) 

even worse, if possible, than they are now, and there were no railroads. 
In this connection it should be noted that the Black Belt was settled almost 
exclusively by people from Virginia and the Carolinas, many of whom were 
from families of wealth and education. 

N. S. Shaler, in discussing the culture of central Kentucky where some- 
what similar conditions prevailed, says: 

The settlers were prosperous, the burthen of life was light, the climate admirable, so that 
they were ideally placed for further and high development in the intellectual field. . . 
The failure of the Kentucky people to make good their promise . . . is in my opinion to 
be accounted for by a peculiar combination of circumstances, of which the Civil War was 
the most potent. 9 

s R. M. Harper in the Montgomery Advertiser, June i f 1910. See also the note on the "Southern red hills 
of Alabama" in this number of the Review, p. 413. 

9 The Autobiography of Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, Boston, 1909, p. 76. 
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The same may be said of the Black Belt. If the slaves had not been freed 
so soon after the settlement of the Black Belt and if so many of the intel- 
lectual leaders had not been killed in the Civil War, it might have become, 
in the course of time, a center for literature and art. 

"The Lost Cause" 

The loyalty for the "Lost Cause," which lingered so long in the Black Belt, 
was the outgrowth, directly and indirectly, of geographic influences. The 




Fig. io — This mansion was built in 1840, in Greensboro, twenty-two years after the first mail was brought 
to the region. On a hill about two miles from the town stands the overseer's house, a structure which would 
have been called a "mansion" had it been occupied by the owner. 

most important factors were the lack of natural resources other than soil, 
such as coal, iron, and water power, and indirectly the negro population. 
Because of these conditions there was little to attract immigrants; and, as 
the people were impoverished by the war, they were unable to travel. The 
consequence was that the deep convictions which their environment en- 
gendered were long retained. These convictions were strengthened by the 
inexcusable policy of Reconstruction times when the organization of the 
Ku Klux Klan was made necessary in order that the rights of decent people 
might be safeguarded. It is also probable that not a little of the bitterness 
toward the North resulted from the poverty in which the people of the 
South found themselves after the War. According to the historian of 
Greensboro, 10 it was not until the year 1884 that there was a semblance of 
building in that town. 

10 W. E. W. Yerby: History of Greensboro, Alabama, from Its Earliest Settlement, Montgomery, 1908, p. 119. 
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Loyalty to the Union has come since then. For thirty-three years after 
the close of the Civil War no United States flag was unfurled in Greensboro ; 
but in 1898 when the news of the destruction of the Spanish fleet by our 
navy at Manila reached the United States the feeling of pride broke the 
restraint of a third of a century, and the Stars and Stripes again floated to 
the breeze to celebrate the victory. The Spanish American War, the 
election to the presidency of Woodrow Wilson, a man born south of the 
Mason and Dixon line, the great World War, and the passing away of many 
of those who fought and suffered in the Civil War, have combined to make 
of the people of the Black Belt loyal defenders of the country, though always 
retaining an affection for the Stars and Bars. 

Recent Changes in the Black Belt 

Many things have conspired to leave Greensboro nearly untouched by 
change. Even the railroad is a branch line and is about a mile from the 
town. There are no factories to attract foreigners or laborers from other 
states, and few outside influences have affected its placid life since the Civil 
War. But now after its sleep of fifty years this Old South town is rapidly 
losing its isolation, and the same is true of many other towns of the region. 
Roads are being rapidly improved, and the omnipresent automobile is 
doing its share in the awakening. 

Upon the death of the old planters the land is divided among their heirs 
or is sold, and the great estates are disappearing. Already one sees by the 
roadside advertisements offering sixty-acre farms for sale, and much land 
has been purchased in the past ten years by people from the Middle West. 
Before another fifty years shall have passed the land of the Black Belt will 
probably have been broken up into many small farms, few or none of the 
princely ante helium estates of hundreds of acres will remain, and most of the 
old "mansions" will have passed into the hands of strangers. One sometimes 
wishes that the English law of primogeniture were in force in this country 
so that these estates might be handed down intact to the first-born from 
generation to generation. But perhaps it is better that the new order replace 
the old, since a greater number of people are benefited by the breaking up 
of the great plantations. This will result in a greater density of population, 
greater wealth, better roads, and less illiteracy among the negroes. 

The saddle horse of the planter has already been largely supplanted by the 
automobile; the old families are gradually disappearing from the towns; 
and in a few years the descendants of those who made the romantic civiliza- 
tion of the Old South will be few. The record of the past will soon be found 
only in courthouse documents, on the gravestones of the ill-kept ceme- 
teries, and in material form in such ante helium homes as shall have escaped 
the ravages of fire and decay. 



